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TISSOT'S CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGIOUS ART 



The death of James Joseph Jacques Tissot, who passed away, in 
Paris, on August 9th, after a protracted illness, suggests a query as to 
the painter's most distinctive contribution to the art of his day. In 
America the artist is doubtless best known as the painter of religious 
pictures— illustrations, one might call them, of the life of Christ, So 
largely does this phase of Tissot's work predominate, that one is likely 
to forget he attained signal success both as a painter and as an etcher 
long before he experienced that peculiar change of heart which trans- 
formed him from the luxurious Parisian to the religious mystic, and 
made him world-renowned as the illustrator of incidents in the life of 
the Saviour. 

What caused him to become a mystic and a religious devotee, and 
such an absolute believer in Jesus Christ as the son of the living God 
as to induce him to re- 
nounce former scenes and 
successes and devote his 
life to a single religious 
purpose, it might be diffi- 
cult to say. Certainly 
the step he took was as 
radical as it was unusual. 

Born at Nantes, in 1836, 
and educated at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts under Fla- 
drin and Lamothe, he 
painted Parisian frivolities 
for years. Then he went 
to London, where he took 
up his residence, and for 
ten years followed his pro- 
fession with a success, both 
in reputation and in finan- 
cial returns, such as is 
rarely the good fortune of 
an artist. In London he 
lived as an artist-prince, 
and maintained a house 
that was commonly called 
a palace of painting. He 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



worked nevertheless indefatigably, exhibited regularly at the salons, 
and turned out pictures from his studio that commanded admiration. 
Then for some reason best known to himself he lost interest in the 
old subjects that had engrossed his attention, turned his back on 
France, to which he had returned, and in 1886 set out for the Holy 
Land. There for years he studied the people, and as a humble fol- 




MARY MAGDALENE AT THE FEET OF JESUS 
By J. J. Tissot 

lower of Christ, lived in the places made memorable in the early 
history of Christianity. This was for him the beginning of a new life 
and of a new art, and despite the fame acquired in the earlier years 
of his artistic effort, it is this new art which will doubtless go down 
to posterity linked with his name. 

It is an art of refined realism as applied to religious painting. 
Tissot, one suspects, felt that if Christianity were the vital thing that 
priest and moralist claimed it was, it should be depicted in art with 
absolute verisimilitude. He no doubt felt that there was something 
radically wrong in the current depiction of Christ and the Holy Land, 
and his protracted residence in Palestine, his association with the 
Jewish people of that country, his studying of types and localities, 
were simply a means to reclaim religious painting, and make Christ 
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for the masses something more by the idealized conceptions which 
the artists of the ages have been bodying forth in their canvases. 

As a matter of fact, the conviction that impelled Tissot to leave 
France, and in a sense bury himself in Palestine in the interest of art, 
has long been felt and has frequently been voiced. Especially of 
late have preacher and artist insisted on a renunciation of old models, 




THE RAISING OF JAIRUS'S DAUGHTER 
By J. J. Tissot 

and an honest endeavor to seek facts, and one may thus regard Tissot 
as a forerunner in a widespread latter-day movement. To him is the 
honor of having undertaken systematically, and with insight not less 
scientific than poetic, what a very few modern artists have undertaken 
sporadically; and to him is the further honor of having accomplished 
by laborious efforts what other artists have for the most part failed in. 

Strict adherence to facts was, for instance., one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the pre-Raphaelites; yet even these devoted artists, who 
brought contumely upon themselves by their rejection of conventional 
standards and models, lost themselves when they essayed religious 
painting, and as shown by some of the pictures herewith reproduced 
by way of comparison, sacrificed truth to poetry. 

Instead of improving on the precedents established by the old 
masters, the painters of our time, as was recently pointed out by a 
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careful student of religious art, are for the most part only refining 
upon the Christs of Germany and Italy, and continue to believe that 

the Man who 
wandered about 
the hot fields of 
Palestine, sleep- 
ing in the open 
air and living 
like a peasant, 
was a man of 
peaches-and- 
cream complex- 
i o n , sleek, 
golden hair, 
immaculate in 
respect of dress, 
and perpetually 
wearing an ex- 
pression that if 
we were to see 
it on a living 
face we should 
consider to be 
polite boredom. 
Nor is the ob- 
jection to the 
pictured Christ 
confined to fa- 
cial expression 
and impossibili- 
ties in dress and 
grooming; it is 
the type that is 
wrong. 

Ninety -nine 
i n every hun- 
dred of the un- 
counted pictures 
of the Lord are 
offensive be- 
cause they lack 
truth of environment, and because they show a weak, lackadaisical 
man, instead of a strong individuality. Christ, the same critic 
emphasizes, was a leader. Not only did he win the Apostles to him, 
but he drew the multitudes. One who does that sort of thing is not 
a pretty man, not a man nice in his manner, not a man who minces 




THE VOICE IN THE DESERT 
By J. J. Tissot 
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words and moves feebly, but a man of vitality and courage, who says 
what he means, who has such faith in himself that he cares nothing 
for opposition, whose mission in life he is determined to fulfill. The 
man with whom the majority of painters have familiarized us is a 
milksop. 

This unfortunate type, it can readily be understood, results from 
an extreme of reverence in those who made it. The painters feared 
to impart the grosser attributes of humanity to an ideal. They 




CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF HIS PARENTS 
By Sir J. E. Millais 
A Studio Dream 

stained the spiritual with as little of the earthy as it was possible to 
concede and continue the shape of man. The result was a compro- 
mise, in which there was none of the substance and vigor of the man, 
and in which it was impossible to represent the purity or tenuity of 
spirit. Their Christ was a girl — I am using another's words — and 
one of chlorotic tendency. Is it possible they thought a Christ like 
this was most admired by women worshipers? It is time for a reac- 
tion, for we have hints of it in other arts as well as in pictures, the 
poetry of the Christian religion preferring a man who lacks the 
obvious traits of manliness, while in oratorio the words of Christ are 
almost invariably given to a high tenor, a custom that has been 
recently broken by assigning the part to a barytone. 

He who scourged the money-changers out of the temple, who 
tramped the hills of Judea, who from his birth in a stable to his 
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death at the hands of public ex- 
ecutioners knew none of the soft- 
ness of life, we may be sure was 
not the kind of teacher that was 
embodied from the respect and 
timidity of the early painters. The 
American Page is cited as one 
who painted what was known as 
"the butcher Christ," in which he 
tried to emphasize exactly those 
phases that the older painters had 
repressed; and more recently 
Munkacsy has painted a "Christ 
before Pilate," and a crucifixion, 
in which the central figures, were 
modeled from Hungarian Jews, 
with which the painter was fa- 
miliar. Tissot, who studied for 
years in the Holy Land, came still 
nearer to the possible type, for he 
painted the Jew of Palestine, while 
the crowds that figure in the sacred 
pictures are not clean persons, 
glowing in robes of crimson and 

blue, but are like low-grade crowds everywhere, dirty, unkempt, 

half-clothed, and low-browed. The artist is ever faithful to facts. 

If carried to extremes of real- 
ism, it is contended, the art of 

Munkacsy and Tissot would be 

more offensive than the art of 

Raphael, Tintoretto, and other 

goody-goody men — fine colorists, 

good composers, if you like, but 

indifferent diviners and creators 

of character. Yet there is no 

reason why sacred art should be 

any more or any less realistic than 

landscape art, or the genre of the 

academies of the present day. The 

medium should be sought. There 

must be a veracity that will assure 

us of the painter's knowledge, 

and a refinement, a spirituality, 

that will win us to his ideal — a 

higher ideal than he can ever ex- 
press, but which he can hint in THE CRUCIFIXI0N 

By J. J. Tissot 



THE YOUTH OF JESUS 
By J. J. Tissot 
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form and color. And there must be a doing away with the maudlin, 
weak, effeminate figure that has so long stood for one of the most 
purposeful and courageous 
men in the world's history. 
Tissot has done much 
to abolish what is here 
called the maudlin, weak, 
effeminate figure that has 
so long been the artist's 
ideal of the world's most 
purposeful and courageous 
man. Upon his arrival in 
the Holy Land he began 
those studies which result- 
ed in his masterful series 
of five hundred or more 
water-colors descriptive of 
the life of the Saviour: 
There is no suggestion in 
these paintings of conven- 
tional ideas. As has fre- 
quently been pointed out, 
the Christ of other paint- 
ers has been surrounded 
with a halo of ideality and 
of "conventional divin- 
ity," but Tissot 's Christ 
is, first of all, a man, a 
Jew, a person of character. 

In all the other details 
of his work, in the minor 
personages surrounding his 
central figure, he is loyal to 
the same spirit — ever de- 
vout, not afraid to be crit- 
ical, devoted ever to the 
truth, and bent ever on 
presenting Christ in his 
proper character and in 
his proper environment. 

There is more truth than fancy in the comparison sometimes made 
between Tissot and Renan. Tissot is for Christian art what Renan is 
for Christian theology. The two men are equally devout, equally 
devoted to an exalted purpose. Those who have read Renan's 
"Life of Jesus" know how reverently, carefully, painstakingly that 
gifted writer strips away theological accretions from the personality 




THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

By W. Holman Hunt 

Type Subordinated to Allegory 
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of Jesus, and from childhood to the awful tragedy on Calvary, pre- 
sents the founder of the new faith with all the attributes of humanity, 
without divesting that exalted character of the elements iff genuine 
divinity. And so those who have studied Tissot's wonderful series 
of biblical pictures will recognize that the artist, following Renan's 
critical but reverent methods, has, pictorially speaking, given the world 
a new Christ, one so realistic as to appeal to us from the purely human 
side, and at the same time so ideal as to incorporate all the divinity 
that other artists sought to acquire" by falsifying facts in the effort at 
spiritualizing. John Henry Hughes. 




CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 
By Mihaly Munkacsy 
Faithful to Fact 
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